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NOTES ON WALTHER VON DER VOGELWEIDE 

1. The text of the poet, adopted by Wilmanns in his large edition 
of Walther's poems in the Germanistische Handbibliothek, Halle, 
1883, p. 404, corresponding to Lachmann 121, 33 f., reads as follows: 

Die grtsen woltenz uberkomen, 

diu werlt gestiiende trurecltcher nie 

Und hete an froiden ab genomen. 

doch streit ich zornecliche wider sie, 

Si mohtens wol gedagen, 

ez wurde niemer w&r. 

mir was ir rede swar. 

sus streit ich mit den alten: 

die hant den strft behalten 

nu lenger denne ein jar. 

Wilmanns would interpret this approximately in this manner: 
"Graybeards have aimed to prove [?] that the world was never in a 
sorrier condition [than now] and that its joys have dwindled. Yet I 
used to oppose them in anger, urging them to hold their peace [main- 
taining] that it would never turn out to be true. Their words 
grieved me [depressed my spirits]. Thus I argued with the gray- 
beards : they have had the better of the argument now for more than 
a year." 

Bearing in mind now that by common agreement of scholars 
the Paris MS C, the Heidelberg MS A, the Weingarten MS B, and 
the Wiirzburg MS E are of prime importance in determining the 
textual form of Walther's works, we recall the fact that of these 
MSS C and E present as first line of the passage just quoted: 
Die grtsen wolten mich des uberkomen, 

which would mean: "Graybeards have tried to convince me." 
While Wilmanns calls attention to this in a footnote and adds: 
"vortrefnich nach dem Sinn aber gegen den Vers," he seems to me 
to attach far too little importance to the fact that " Die Verbindung 
ez Uberkomen in dem Sinn von ' es dartun, beweisen,' etwa nach dem 
Muster von ez scheiden, ez suenen (Gr. 4, 334) ist nicht belegt." 
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38 Stabr Willard Cutting 

Lexer defines iiberkomen as gewinnen, in die Gewalt bekommen, iiber- 
winden, ilberreden. Wilmanns rejects, therefore, metri gratia, a read- 
ing in harmony with other observed Middle High German usage, that 
fits the obvious meaning of the context and is supported by two of the 
most important MSS, in favor of a conjectural idiom for which he can 
adduce no parallels. Furthermore, the sixth edition of Karl Lach- 
mann's Walther-text, an unchanged reprint of Karl Miillenhoff's 
redaction of the work, which appeared in 1875, presents the reading: 

Die grtsen h&nt mich's iiberkomen, 

"Graybeards have convinced me." But in the very next breath 
Walther denies this result of their argument and asserts his opposition 
to their contention, continued, he says, until something over a year 
before the date of the Spruch. Hence the choice of the monosyllable, 
hdnt, in place of wolten, since it sacrifices a clear and acceptable 
meaning to metrical regularity and makes the poet sponsor of a 
thought denied by him in the very next words, is surely not in har- 
mony with his facility in poetic expression, and is probably the error of 
a careless scribe or of a metrical emendator. In view of such con- 
siderations, the reading of C and E: 

Die grisen wolten mich des iiberkomen, 

with the objectionable five arses of the line, seems to me to be the 
work of a scribe who resolved the older mich's of Walther's line: 

Die grtsen wolten mich's iiberkomen 

into the syntactically unobjectionable mich des. Hermann Paul in 
his edition of Walther's works, Halle, 1883, adopts this, which 
seems to me the most natural and acceptable reading of the verse. 
Wilmanns reads, in harmony with MSS C and E, the fifth 
verse of the strophe already quoted : 

Si mohtens wol gedagen, 

although he remarks in a footnote: "Der Bau der Strophe fordert 
hier einen Reim auf alien. Wackernagels Vermutung vol gealten, 
'sie mochten vollstandig dariiber alt werden, es wiirde doch nicht 
wahr,' genugt der Form, aber schwerlich dem Sinne. Denn wie 
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Notes on Walther von der Vogelweide 39 

kann die Behauptung, die jetzige Zeit sei schlechter als die vergangene, 
durch ein hohes Alter der Greise beeinflusst werden?" But Wil- 
manns' rejection of Wackernagel's emendation is not justified by the 
words just quoted; for Wackernagel supposes that the poet here 
assures the graybeards that they might maintain their pessimistic 
point of view until they had reached the climax of old age, without 
proving their contention. This is like the colloquial English "You 
may argue thus till the horn blows, without proving your point," and 
deserves serious consideration as possibly a restoration of the poet's 
meaning. With it we should compare the conjecture of Pfeiffer- 
Bartsch, who substitute for wol gedagen, wol gewalten. Einer rede 
gewalten means "to vouch for" or "maintain a thing" (statement). 
The adoption of this emendation would make the poet urge that the 
graybeards might well maintain their contention, without ever 
proving the truth of it. The passage would then read: 

Die grisen w61ten michs uberk6men, 

diu werlt gestiiende trurecllcher nie 

Und hete an froiden ab genomen. 

doch streit ich zornecltche wider sie, 

Si mohtens wol gewalten (gealten?), 

ez wurde niemer w&r. 

mir was ir rede sw&r. 

sus streit ich mit den alten. 

die h&nt den strtt behalten 

nu lenger denne ein jar. 

"Graybeards tried to convince me that the world was never in a 
sorrier condition [than now] and that its joys have dwindled. But 
I used to oppose them in anger, urging that they might well main- 
tain their contention, without ever proving the truth of it [or, that 
they might maintain their contention until the climax of old age, 
without proving the truth of it]: their words grieved me. Thus I 
argued with the graybeards: they have had the better of the argu- 
ment now for more than a year." 

2. Two poems of Walther, Spriiche concerning a certain Gerhart 
Atze, were published by Lachmann, following the lead of the MSS, in 
the reverse of their logical order. In the natural sequence, restored 
by Pfeiffer-Bartsch, these passages run as follows : 
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[Lachmann, 104, 7 ff .] 
Mir hat h6r GSrhart Atze ein pfert 
erschozzen zlsenache. 
daz klage ich dem den er bestat: 
derst unser beider voget. 
Ez was wol drier marke wert: 
nu hoeret fromde sache, 
sit daz ez an ein gelten gat, 
wa mit er mich nil zoget 
er seit von gr6zer swaere, 
wie min pferit maere 
dem rosse sippe waere, 
daz im den finger abe 
gebizzen hat ze schanden. 
ich swer mit beiden handen, 
daz si sich niht erkanden. 
ist ieman der mir stabe ? 

[Lachmann, 82, 11 ff.] 
Rit ze hove, Dietrich. 
'herre, i'n mac' waz irret dich ? 
'i'n han niht rosses daz ich dar gerlte.' 
Ich llh' dir ein'z, und wilt du daz. 
'h&rre, gerlte al deste baz.' 
nu stant alsd noch eine wile, bite. 
Wed'r ritest gerner eine guldin katzen, 
od einen wunderlichen Gerhart Atzen ? 
'semir got, und aeze ez hoi, ez waere ein 

fromdez pfert. 
im g6nt die ougen umbe als einem affen, 
er ist als ein guggaldei geschaffen. 
den selben Atzen gebet mir her: so bin ich 

wol gewert.' 
nu kriimbe din bein selbe dar, sit du Atzen 

hast gegert. 

The meaning of the first of these passages is clearly: "Sir Ger- 
hart Atze shot a horse of mine at Eisenach. I enter complaint with 
him whose vassal he is — that man is the liege lord of us both [i.e., 
the Landgrave Hermann of Thuringia]. It was well worth three 
marks of silver: now listen to a strange plea with which he puts me 
off, when the question of damages is at stake. He talks of great 
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Notes on Walther von der Vogelweide 41 

hardship, of how my noble horse was a relative of the steed that 
bit his finger off to his disgrace. I swear with both hands up that 
they [i.e., the horses] were not even acquaintances. Is anybody here 
to administer the oath?" 

The lines thus translated are the logical preface of the second 
passage, which contains two words which have hitherto baffled the 
commentators. Leaving these words untranslated for the moment, 
we may reproduce the meaning of the rest of the context as follows : 
" Ride to court, Dietrich." "Sir, I can't." " What prevents you ? " 
"I have no horse on which to ride there." "I'll lend you one, if 
that's your wish." "I shall ride [then] all the better, Sir." "Now 
hold on then just a moment, wait! Which would you rather ride, 
a guldin katzen or a queer fish of a G6rhart Atze?" "By Jove, 
even if it ate hay it would be a freak of a horse. His eyes roll about 
[in his head] like those of an ape; he is shaped like a guggaldei. 
Give me this fellow Atze: that will be a great favor." "Now be 
your own horse [i.e., ride Shank's mare] on this trip, since you've 
chosen Atze." 

The two expressions, guldin katzen and guggaldei, have remained 
hitherto unexplained and are the subject of this note. Wilmanns 
says in his large edition: "Was die goldene Katze soil, und wie 
Walther dazu kommt, die Wahl zwischen ihr und Atze zu lassen, ist 
unerklart." Now Moritz Haupt, in his redaction of Lachmann's 
edition of Walther von der Vogelweide, points to one Gerhardus et 
f rater ejus Henricus cognomine Atzo, witnesses in a document of 
the Landgrave Hermann of Thuringia, dated 1196, which is proof, 
at least, that Gerhart Atze was the name of one of Walther's German 
contemporaries and not an invention of the poet. We have just 
read Walther's epic introduction to the dramatic dialogue, in which 
he gives his servant the choice of two steeds. We learn here of 
Walther's grievance: the loss of his horse, his inability to collect 
damages, and the absurd excuse of the defendant. The alleged 
worth of the horse, three marks of silver, suggests a purse full of 
money. An ancient German designation for purse, booked by Adel- 
ung and noted by the authors of various German dialect-dictionaries, 
like the Aargauer Worterbuch, the Schweizerisches Idiotikon, and 
others, is Katze or Geldkatze. The term is plainly derived from the 
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name of the animal whose skin was used as the material of the purse 
or girdle (Geldgilrtel). Grimm's Worterbuch assigns to the eighteenth 
century the first appearance of the word Katze "to designate a 
hollow leather girdle, serving as a money-purse"; but the use of the 
word to designate a money-purse, without explicit indication of the 
form, reaches far back into the Middle Ages. Lexer cites in his 
large Mittelhochdeutsches Worterbuch under the heading, Katze, 
the Deutsche Reichstagsakten for the years 1376-87, published by 
Weiszacker, Munich, 1867, as illustrating this meaning of the word. 
The Aargauer Worterbuch by J. Hunziker, Aarau, 1877, p. 145, defines 
the word Chaz as Geldgurt and the Schweizerisches Idiotikon, Frauen- 
feld, 1895, assigns the word Katze in the sense of Geldgilrtel von Leder 
um den Leib getragen to Glarus and to Zurich. The well-known 
tendency of German dialects to preserve indefinitely old forms of 
speech and to adopt but very slowly changes of vocabulary, syntax, 
or idiom makes it seem doubtful that the statement of Grimm's 
Worterbuch is correct, in regard to the earliest date of the "hollow- 
leather-money-girdle" meaning of Katze. Our knowledge of this 
tendency makes it appear antecedently probable that a term occurring 
in the imperial German laws for the decade 1376-87 was part of the 
vocabulary of the German people long before this, certainly in the 
time of Walther von der Vogelweide. 

Now ein guldin berc in the sense of a mountain full of gold is 
cited by Lexer under the caption guldin. By analogy the inference 
from the foregoing seems warranted, that ein guldin Katze means a 
purse full of gold, as well as a golden cat. Hence the first of the 
alternative steeds, offered by the poet to Dietrich, is a humorous 
embodiment of the money damages, left unpaid by GMiart Atze: an 
absurdly insignificant steed, to be sure, for the double reason that 
the unpaid fine would fill but a very slender purse — a very lean 
Katze — and that the cat has been from early times to the present 
a proverbially humble member of the German household. The 
contemptuous expression: "Das ist fur die Katz" is typical of 
numerous similar sayings, collected by Wander in his Sprichworter- 
lexikon and by other scholars, all of which emphasize the low 
place in the scale of domestic animals assigned by the German to 
the cat. 
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Concerning the second of the two words here under consideration, 
guggaldei, evidently used by Dietrich as a term of opprobrium, 
Lachmann and his successors, Haupt and Miillenhoff, are silent. 
Pfeiffer-Bartsch remark in a footnote: "guggaldei, Kuckuck, ein in 
seiner zweiten Halfte noch ratselhaftes Wort (vgl. Mhd. Worterbuch, 
I, 22)." Wilmanns is equally brief: "guggaldei, gleichfalls uner- 
klart; s. Lexer I, 1114." Paul in his edition of Walther's works, 
1882, suggests interrogatively as the equivalent of guggaldei the 
word, Kuckuck. Benecke-Muller-Zarncke, in their Mittelhoch- 
deutsches Worterbuch, regard the word as made up of two elements, 
gugg-, cuckoo, and the suffix, -aldei, to be identified with the Swiss 
adei or dda, used in the sense of immer, allezeit, and to be traced back, 
therefore, to the phrase, alle Tage. Guggaldei— Kuckuck, "der in 
einem fort rufende Vogel?" Lexer rejects this conception of the 
alleged suffix and adopts Weinhold's view, expressed in his Bairische 
Grammatik, § 207, that guggaldei, hoppaldei, kotzoldei, fakuldei, 
etc., "sind auf das aus wait entstandene uneigentliche Suffix -olt 
zunickzufiihren." But he fails to define the meaning of the word 
under consideration. If now we omit the last two letters, -ei, of 
the word, there remains the word guggald, which strikingly resembles 
the English word cuckold (Hahnrei). Now Murray follows Skeat 
in regarding the Middle English cukeweld, cokewald as an adaptation 
of an Old French word which appears according to Godefroy in a 
document of the year 1463 under the form cucuault, pointing to an 
earlier *cucualt, from the Old French cucu .... with the appellative 
and pejorative suffix -aid, -auld, -au, which would correspond to the 
Italian -aldo, the German -wait. This Old French word clearly has 
the meaning, mari trompi, "cuckold," like the modern French cocu. 
It points to the existence of a mediaeval German word of presumably 
the same meaning, which would be identical in form with the word 
guggald, for an earlier *gugg-walt. The first syllable of this com- 
pound is, of course, an imitation of the clear cry of the cuckoo. 
Early popular observation of the habit of this bird to shift parental 
responsibility by laying its eggs in other birds' nests led to the use 
of its name, coupled with an indication of its home (wait), to desig- 
nate the human victim of similar parasitism. The Germanic dialects 
abound in such expressions, as " Wenn der Kuckuck Eier legt, muss 
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man ein fremdes Nest herhalten"; "Einem ein Kuckucks ei ins Nest 
legen," etc.; cf. Wander, Deutsches Sprichworterlexikon, II, 1697 f. 
And the word Kuckuck is used in certain modern German dialects 
for the more common Hahnrei, "cuckold." We may infer then that 
guggald-ei means "cuckold-egg," i.e., bastard. In the light of these 
considerations Dietrich's description of the second alternative steed 
becomes intelligible: "By Jove, even if it ate hay it would be a 
freak of a horse. His eyes roll about in his head like those of an 
ape; he is shaped like a son-of-a-gun [bastard]. Give me this 
fellow Atze: that will be a great favor." To prefer an ignoble 
creature of this sort to a guldin katze, however humble the cat in the 
eyes of the community and however lean the present specimen, is 
Walther's whimsical justification for withdrawing his alternative offer 
and for charging his servant to execute the commission now on foot. 

Starr Willard Cutting 
University of Chicago 
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